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ed with a violent fever. He concealed 
the true cause of his disease from his 
physician, who, attributing it to a source 
other than the real one, resorted to bleed- 
ing, for the purpose of depletion. Ra- 
phael at once sank under the double ex- 
haustion. He prepared himself to die; 
received the last sacraments of the 
church; provided liberally for the sup- 
port of the partner of his pleasures, as 
well as for other charitable objects, and 
expired calmly at the early age of thirty- 
seven. His body was laid out in state, in 
the same hall which contained the groat 
painting of the Transfiguration, which had 
just been completed. It was a fit associ- 
ation to place in such close and instruc- 
tive connection, so strong a proof of the 
mortality and of the immortality of man ; 
of the transient nature of his body, and 
of the undying glory which attends the 
products of his intellectual part. The 
lesson in this instance must have been 
unusually forcible; for Raphael's earthly 
existence was as short and frail as his in- 
tellectual being is glorious and imperish- 
able. We may well imagine the mingled 
emotions of awe and regret which that 
creation of art would produce on the mind 
of every beholder. No more striking 
scene has, perhaps, occurred within the 
memory of man, than that splendid trophy 
suspended beside the inanimate remains 
of its immortal creator. It suggests to 
the mind the sublime truth, that man has 
kindredship alike with earth and with 
heaven ; that he is composed of two most 
opposite and incongruous elements — the 
crumbling dust, and the God-like and 
deathless spirit which animates it. 

Raphael's funeral train was composed 
of tho most eminent citizens of Rome, 
headed by Leo X., together with an im- 
mense multitude of his friends and ad- 
mirers. That voluptuous Pope, unused 
to meditate upon scenes of death and 
gloom, was compelled, in this instance, to 
draw near and shed tears of sincere re- 
gret over the remains of his favorite ; and 
the seven-hilled city herself gave signs of 
universal sorrow, which were seldom ex- 
hibited even for the greatest of her expir- 
ing pontiffs. He was buried beneath his 
own shrine in the Pantheon, a temple once 
devoted to the worship of all tho gods; 
and there he was deposited, amid the mau- 
soleums of other immortal heroes, of whom 
ho himself would not bo the least. Car- 
dinal Bembo, the most distinguished wri- 
ter of tho Papal court, was commissioned 



by Leo to inscribe a classic epitaph upon 
his tomb. And over that tomb, for many 
long years, the artist and the prelate, the 
pontiff and the poet, the illustrious and 
the beautiful, bent alike in ardent admi- 
ration and fond regret. But around him, 
in the splendid hall and temples of the 
Eternal City, 6hone forth upon applaud- 
ing generations the enduring monuments 
of his genius and his fame ; while, at the 
same time, they proclaim, with equal elo- 
quence and power, another lesson : that 
the violence of ungoverned passion will 
extinguish tho brightest light of genius, 
and dig an early grave for its gifted but 
reckless possessor. 




LA0C00N, OR THE LIMITS OF PAHTING 
AND POETKY. 

Translated from the German of Leasing. 



r?)HE plastic arts especially, be- 
sides the inevitable influence 
which they exert on the character 
£ of a nation, are capable of an 
effect which demandsthe close in- 
spection of the law. If beautiful 
men produced beautiful statues, 
these again reacted upon those ; and the 
state was indebted to beautiful statues, 
among other causes, for its beautiful men. 
With us, the sensitiveness of maternal 
imagination appears to express itself only 
in monsters. 

From this point of view, I think I see 
a truth in certain ancient traditions which 
have been rejected, without qualification, 
as lies. The mothers of Aristomenes, 
of Aristodemas, of Alexander the Great, 
of Scipio, of Augustus, of Galerius — all 
dreamed, during their pregnancy, of ser- 
pents. The serpent was a symbol of god- 
head, and the beautiful statues and paint- 
ings of Bacchus, of Apollo, of Mercury, 
of Hercules, were seldom without a ser- 
pent. The honest women had feasted 
their eyes on the god, during the day ; 
and the confounding dream awakened 
the image of the beast. Thus I rescue 
the dream, and surrender the explanation 
which the pride of their sons, and the 
impudence of flatterers, have made of it. 
There must have been some reason why 
the adulterous fancy was always a ser- 
pent. 

But I wander out of my way. I only 



wished to establish this point, that with 
the ancients beauty was the highest law 
of the plastic arts. 

And, this point established, it follows 
necessarily, that everything else, to which 
the plastic arts might likewise extend, 
must yield, altogether, where it was found 
incompatible with beauty ; and where it 
was found compatible with beauty, must, 
at least, be subordinate to that. 

I will go no farther than the expres- 
sion. There are passions and degrees of 
passion which manifest themselves in tho 
countenance by the ugliest distortions, 
and throw the whole body into such vio- 
lent attitudes, that all the beautiful lines 
which define it in a 6tate of rest are lost. 
Accordingly, the ancient artists either 
abstained altogether from the represent- 
ations of these passions ; or they reduced 
them to a lower degree — one in which 
they are susceptible of some measure of 
beauty. 

Rage and despair disfigured none of 
their works. I venture to affirm they 
have never represented a Fury. 

They reduced anger to earnestness. 
With the poet, it was the angry Jupiter 
who hurled the lightning; with the artist, 
it was only the earnest. 

Lamentation was softened into concern. 
And where this could not be done — where 
lamentation would have been as belittling 
as it was disfiguring — what did Timanthes 
in that case ? His picture of the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia — wherein he apportions 
to each of the spectators the degree of 
sorrow proper to each, but covors the 
face of the father, which should have ex- 
hibited the most intense of all — is well 
known, and many handsome things have 
been said concerning it. One says : " the 
painter had so exhausted himself in sad 
countenances, that he despaired of his 
ability to give the father a sadder one." 
"He confessed by this," says another, 
" that the grief of a father, in such a 
case, is beyond all expression." For my 
part, I see here neither the incompetence 
of the artist, nor the incompetence of the 
art. With the increase of the passion, 
tho traits of countenance corresponding 
to that passion aropropojtionally marked. 
The highest degree of it has the most de- 
cided expression ; and nothing in art is 
easier than to represent what is decided. 
But Timanthes knew the limits which 
the Graces have assigned to his art. He 
knew that the degree of lamentation 
which became Agomemnon, as father. 
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manifests itself in distortions, which are 
always ugly- He carried the expression 
of grief only so far as beauty and dignity 
could he combined with it. What was 
ugly he would fain have passed over, or 
would fain have softened ; but since his 
composition did not allow of both, what 
else remained but to conceal it ? What 
he might not paint he left to be conjec- 
tured. This concealment is a sacrifice 
which the artist made to beauty. It is 
an example showing, not how expression 
may be carried beyond the bounds of 
art, but how it must be made subject to 
the first law of art, the law of beauty. 

Now, applying this to the Laocoon, we 
see clearly the reason which I am seek- 
ing. The master labored for the highest 
beauty possible, under the given condi- 
tions of bodily pain. Bodily pain, in all 
its deforming vehemence, was incompat- 
ible with that beauty. It was necessary, 
therefore, that he should reduce it — that 
he should soften cries into sighs. Not 
because crying betrays an ignoble soul, 
but because it disfigures the countenance, 
in a manner which is disgusting. Do 
but tear open the mouth of Laocoon, in 
imagination, and judge ! Let him scream 
and see ! Before, it was a creation which 
inspired compassion, because it united 
pain with beauty. Now, it has become 
an unsightly, an abominable creation, 
from which we are fain to turn away our 
faces, because the sight of pain awakens 
displeasure; and that displeasure is not 
converted into the sweet sentiment of 
pity by the beauty of the suffering ob- 
ject. 

The mere wide opening of the mouth, 
setting aside the violent and disgusting 
derangement and distortion of the other 
parts of tho countenance, produced by it 
— causes, in painting, a spot, and in 
sculpture, a cavity, which produces the 
most disagreeable effect in the world. 
Montfaucon discovered little taste when 
he declared an old, bearded head, with 
wide, gaping mouth, to be a Jupiter de- 
livering an oracle. Must a god scream 
when he discloses the future ? Would an 
agreeable outline of the mouth render 
his speech suspicious ? Neither do I 
believe Valerius, when he says that Ajax, 
in the above-mentioned picture of Timan- 
thes, is represented as screaming. Far 
inferior masters, and that, too, in times 
when art had already degenerated, do 
not let even the wildest barbarians, when 
suffering the terrors of death beneath the 



sword of the conqueror, open the mouth 
so wide as to scream. 

It is certain that this reduction of ex- 
treme bodily pain to a lesser degree of 
feeling was observable in various an- 
cient works of art. The suffering Her- 
cules in the poisoned garment, by an un- 
known master, was not the Sophoclean 
Hercules, who shrieked bo dreadfully, 
that the Locrian rocks and the Eubcean 
Cape resounded with his cries. He was 
more gloomy than wild. The Philoctetes 
of Pythagoras Leontinus seemed to com- 
municate his sufferings to the beholder, 
an effect which the slightest touch of the 
horrible would have prevented. 

II. 

But, as has been hinted, art in modern 
times, has had its limits greatly enlarged. 
It is contended that the sphere of its 
limitations embraces the whole extent of 
visible nature, of which the beautiful is 
only a small part. Truth and expression 
are said to be its first law ; and as nature 
herself always sacrifices beauty to higher 
ends, so the artist also is required to sub- 
ordinate the beautiful to his general call- 
ing, and to pursue it no farther than 
truth and expression permit. Enough 
that, by truth and expression, deformities 
of nature are changed into beauties t>f 
Art. 

Suppose we leave uncontested, for the 
present, the worth or unworthiness of 
these views, may there not he other con- 
siderations, independent of these, which 
should induce the artist to set bounds to 
expression, and not to take it from the ex- 
treme point of the action represented 1 

I think that the single moment of time, 
to which the material limits of art con- 
fine all its imitations, will lead to such 
considerations. 

Since the artist can use but one moment 
of everchanging nature, and the painter, 
more especially, can use that moment only 
from a single point of view ; and since 
their works are made, not to be seen 
merely, but to be contemplated, and to be 
contemplated repeatedly and long, it is 
evident that in the selection of that sin- 
gle moment and that single point of view, 
too much care cannot be had to choose 
the most fruitful. But only that is fruit- 
ful which gives the imagination free 
play. The more we see, tho more we 
must be able to imagine ; and the more 
we imagine, the more we must think we 
must see. Now, in the whole course of 



passion, thero is no one moment which 
possesses this advantage in so flight a 
degree, as the climax of that passion. 
There is nothing beyond it ; and to ex- 
hibit to the eye the uttermost, is to bind 
the wings of Imagination, and to compel 
her, since she is unable to exceed the 
sensible impression, to occupy herself 
with feeble images, below that impression, 
shunning as limitation, the visible full- 
ness exprested. When, therefore, Lao- 
coon sighs, Imagination can hear him 
cry; but when he cries, she can neither 
rise one step above that representation nor 
sink one 6tep below it, without beholding 
him in a more tolerable, and, conse- 
quently, less interesting condition. She 
hears him merely groan, or she sees him 
already dead. 

Further, since this single moment re- 
ceives from art an unchangeable dura- 
tion, it should express nothing that can 
be conceived only as transient. All 
phenomena to whoso essence, according 
to our notion, it belongs, to break forth 
suddenly, and suddenly to vanish — to be 
what they are for one moment only — all 
such phenomena, whether pleasing or 
terrible, acquire, through the prolong- 
ation given to them in works of art, so 
unnatural an aspects that the impression 
is weakened each time we look upon it, 
until, at last, the whole subject produces 
only shuddering or disgust. La Metrie, 
who caused himself to be painted and 
engraved as a second Democritus, laughs 
but the first time he is seen. If we look 
at him often, the philosopher becomes a 
buffoon, and the laugh changes to a grin. 
So of cries. The violent pain which ex- 
torts the cry is either soon relieved, or 
else it destroys the sufferer. Although, 
therefore, a man of the greatest patience 
and fortitude may cry, he does not cry 
unceasingly. And it is only this ap- 
pearance of perpetuity in the material 
imitations of art, that makes his crying 
seem like feminine impotence, or like 
childish petulance. This, at least, the 
authar of the Laocoon was bound to avoid, 
even though the act of crying were not 
incompatible with beauty, or though his 
art would allow him to express suffering 
without beauty. 

Among ancient painters, Timomachus 
seems to have delighted most in scenes of 
vehement passion. His raving Ajax and 
his infanticide Medea were celebrated 
paintings. But, from I he descriptions we 
have of them, it appears that he well 
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understood- and knew how to seize that 
point, where the beholder does not so 
much see as imagine the uttermost — that 
appearance with which we do so neces- 
sarily connect the idea of transitoriness, 
that we are displeased with the prolong- 
ation of it. The Medea he did not represent 
at the moment when she is actually slaying 
her children, but at tho moment previous 
to that, when maternal love is yet con- 
tending -with jealousy. We foresee the 
result of this conflict. We tremble in 
anticipation of beholding soon the cruel 
Medea only, and our imagination far sur- 
passes all that the painter could exhibit 
to us of that dread moment. But for 
that very reason, the continued irresolu- 
tion of Medea is so far from displeasing in 
a work of art, that we even wish it had 
been so in reality — that the conflict had 
never been decided, or had been protract- 
ed, until time and reflection should have 
assuaged the fury of passion, and have 
secured to the maternal sentiment the 
victory. 

Timomachus earned great and frequent 
praises by this proof of wisdom, which 
gave him a decided superiority over 
another unknown painter, who was fool- 
ish enough to exhibit Medea at the very 
height of her madness, and thus to give 
that fleeting and transient fit of extreme 
rage, a permanenco which is an outrage 
against nature. A poet who reproaches 
him with this want of judgment, says, 
wittily — addressing the picture itself: 
'" Dost thou then forever thirst after the 
blood of thy children ? Is there ever a 
new Jason, ever a new Creusa incessantly 
irritating thee ? To the devil with thee, 
thon, even in the picture ," ho adds, full 
of disgust. 

Of tho Raving Ajax of Timomachus, 
some judgment may bo formed from the 
account of Philostratus. Ajax was not 
represented in it, as he storms among the 
herds, chaining and slaying oxen and 
rams instead of men. But the master ex- 
hibits him, on tho contrary, as ho sits ex- 
hausted there, after these mad exploits, 
and revolves tho intention of destroying 
himself. And that is truly the "raving 
Ajax,'' not because he raves at this mo- 
ment, but because it is evident that he 
has been raving, and because the oxtent 
of his madness is seen most vividly in the 
shame and despair which overwhelm him 
at the recollection. The storm is infer- 
red from the wrecks and tho corpses which 
it has cast upon tho strand. 



III. 

I review the reasons assigned, why the 
author of the Laocoon was obliged to ob- 
serve a certain measure in the represen- 
tation of bodily pain ; and I find that they 
are all derived from the peculiar nature 
of his art, and its necessary limits and re- 
quirements. They will hardly be found 
applicable to poetry. 

Without inquiring at present, how far 
the poet can succeed in depicting corpo- 
real beauty, it is indisputable that, as the 
whole immeasurable domain of perfection 
is open to him, so the visible form, by 
means of which perfection becomes beauty, 
is only one of tho least of those aids by 
which he contrives to interest us in 
his characters. Oftentimes he neglects 
this aid altogether, assured that when his 
hero has once obtained our good will, we 
shall be so much occupied with his nobler 
qualities, that we shall not think of his 
personal appearance ; or so won by them, 
that, if we do think of the person, we 
shall give it, of our own accord, a beauti- 
ful or at least an indifferent look. At all 
events, he will not find it necessary to 
consult the eye in each particular trait, 
which is not expressly designed for the 
eye. When Virgil's Laocoon cries, who 
considers that a large mouth is necessary 
for this purpose, and that a large mouth 
is not becoming ? Enough that " Clamores 
horrendos ad sidera tollit" is sublime to 
the ear, whatever it may be to the eye. 
If any one requires here a beautiful im- 
age, he has entirely missed the impres- 
sion which the poet intended. 

Again, the poet is not required to con- 
centrate his sketch into a single moment. 
He can, if he pleases, take each action at 
its origin, and carry it through to its ter- 
mination. Each of these variations, which 
would cost the painter a separate picture, 
costs him but a single 6troke. And though 
this one stroke, in itself considered, might 
offend the imagination of the hearer, it 
is so well prepared by what preceded, or 
so qualified and compensated by what fol- 
lows, that it loses its individuality, and, 
taken in connection with the rest, pro- 
duces the most charming effect. Although, 
thereforo, it were really unbecoming for 
a man to cry out in the extremity of pain ; 
how can this trifling, transient impropri- 
ety injure, in our estimation, one whom 
we have all learned to know and to love, 
as tho most careful of patriots, and the 
most devoted of fathers? We refer his 



cries, not to his character, but solely to 
his intolerable pain. This is all that we 
hear in his cries; and it was only by 
means of them, that the poet could make 
that pain apparent to his readers. 

Who then will reproach him ? Who 
will not rather confess that, if the ariist 
did well not to represent Laocoon as cry- 
ing, the poet did equally well to let him 
cry? 



Crawford the Sculptor. — There is 
something very friendly and sympathetic 
in the love of this great assembly, here 
met in honor of a fellow-citizen whose 
brilliant life was full of trials, and whose 
early death was a tragedy of anguish and 
disappointment. He was more sadly 
afflicted than Milton, whose eyes, 

" So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion Teilcd." 

The poet's work may prosper without 
sight, and he may sing 

" As the wakeful hfrd 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note.-' 

But how shall the Sculptor guide bis 
hand without that friendly light? The 
sense of vision — that gate called Beauti- 
ful to this living temple, tho body — was 
to Crawford, most painfully darkened and 
closed. Yet to him, the world of loveli- 
ness was not sealed up, for under God's 
discipline, sight becomes insight, and the 
shapes of beauty that for years had been 
passing through that temple gate, were 
now kneeling before the interior shrine. 
The Ideal that was the dream of his boy- 
hood and the life of his maturity did not 
desert him in his dark 6orrow, but was 
transfigured into faith, in the truth and 
beauty that are heavenly and eternal. 
There is something in the genial and 
grateful spirit of this assembly that 
throws brightness over our artist's great 
sorrow and premature death, and brings 
him to us in his health and joy. May we 
not devoutly trust, that he, who loyally 
gave himself to the chosen ministry of 
Beauty does not renounce the mind in 
putting off the body, nor abjure his rul- 
ing love in quitting its earthly sphere ? 
We leave his soul with that Infinite and 
Eternal Spirit whom we are called to 
know and adore, not only as the Almighty 
and All-wise, but also as the All-Merci- 
ful and All-Lovely.— The Rev. Dr. Os- 
good's Remarks before the New- York His- 
torical Society. 



